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WAYS AND MEANS,

GENEEAL MITGHEL was virtually military gov-
ernor of his district. He was the only authority
within a hundred miles of him north, east, and west
to whom civil questions could be referred. The mat-
ter of seizure of supplies from citizens, the punish-
ment of crime, and many similar questions, he was
constantly forced to act upon. In all matters which
his authority as major-general commanding did not
cover, he telegraphed or wrote at once to Washing-
ton,1 receiving authority before acting.

A matter which especially engaged his attention
was an order through General Buell, issued by the
government to commanders, to give every facility to
buyers of cotton. This order of the government was
a matter of civil and international policy. General
Grant has said in his Memoirs, that the gold the peo-
ple of the South got for their cotton was of more
value to them than the cotton was to the North.
But this was not a question for any general to de-
cide. Mr. Lincoln was alone responsible for the act.
He was not only considering the matter in a military
point of view, but with reference to the attitude of
foreign nations; and the wisdom with which Mr.

1 These matters were arranged directly with the respective depart-
ments at Washington, and not through. General Buell, on account of
the frequent difficulty of communication.ney Johnson
